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Eveything that we have wrought in selfishness shall 
perish with us, while all that we have done in self-forget- 
fulness for the good and blessing of others shall live after 


THE COMING NATION. 
BY H. C. GOODRICH. 


Down in the fast on-coming years 
Breaks forth a gleaming light ; 

It comes at last, dispelling fears, 
And blinded mental sight. 


Awake! ye nations of the earth! 
Cast fear and doubt away; 

The iron fetters from thy birth 
Shall fall from thee to-day ! 


Arise! arise! a world’s set free! 
A sword of justice high 

Doth flash and gleam o’er land and sea 
From earth to blue domed sky. 


Away! away thy bondage fling! 
Away thy doubts and fears! 

For all the wide world now shall sing 
With joy the coming years. 


In line! in line! a great voice clear 
Rings round and round the world! 

It calls to thee, “ Be of good cheer, 
Thy flags be all unfurled.” 


March on! march on! my people one; 
O sing thy songs with zest; 

Thy God shall light, as noonday sun, 
Thy pathway into rest. 


Come up! come up! all nations come! 
A feast for earth is spread; 

Thy cup of joy o’erflows the new 
Because the old is dead. 


A world’s bells ring, ring round the earth; 


And joy flows not apart; 
For nations now by one new birth 
Are joined in hand and heart. 


RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES OF THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT. 


BY REV. JULIUS E. GRAMMER, D.D., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Read at the Sunday Session of the Chicago Peace 
Congress. 


** Peace on Earth, Good Will toward Men.” 


My Frienps — We have met on this day consecrated 
to high themes and holy resolve, to consider the 
claims of the Peace Congress and the principles of the 
Peace movement as consistent with the religion of Christ, 
and supported by His example and teaching. It is not 
strange then that ministers of the Gospel should be here, 
nor are we at a loss for a text on this Lord’s Day. The 
angel sang at His birth, who was the Prince of Peace : 


“ Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 


It is an auspicious sign of a great future in the life of 
this and other nations, that in connection with the 
World’s Fair there should be a Congress whose object 
is to cultivate ‘* peace on earth and good will toward 
men.” 

If there is truth in the sentiment of the poet that 
‘* peace hath her victories no Jess renowned than those 
of war,” we may well strive to add to those trophies 
which shall eclipse the bloody record of battles. 


It is recorded of Wellington that at Waterloo he said 
‘* next to a battle lost, the saddest thing is a battle won.” 
The pride, pomp and circumstance of war are all clouded 
by the tragic fact that so many precious lives have been 
sacrificed and so much of sorrow and distress have fol- 
lowed in the path of contending armies. What a price 
has been paid for those victories, which have often been 
only temporary or at least which could have been won by 
appeals to reason and justice ! 

The ‘* World’s Fair” is an exhibition of the progress 
of nations and of a progress made in time of Peace. 
War has done more to arrest that progress than any other 
cause that could be named. The Latin proverb is ‘ inter 
arma, silent leges.” And not only is the voice of justice 
and law hushed in the dread clamors of these death- 
dealing engines, but virtue and truth, happiness and 
human sympathy, are all swallowed up in the vortex of 
hate, ambition and cruel jealousy. 

If the spirit of the Bible is to be cultivated and prac- 
tised, then we are to strive for that happy time foretold, 
when nations shall ‘* beat their swords into plough-shares 
and learn war no more.” The Redeemer of the world 
has told us that His reign is to be introduced not by 
might nor by power, but by His Spirit. Truth is the 
weapon which shall reach the conscience and heart and 
intellect of men; and as by a sword of light sever the 
garments of pride and prejudice and hatred, which hang 
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like a pall over the world. The Peace Congress would 
really echo the words of God in His controversy’ with the 
human soul, ‘‘come now and let us reason together.” 
Over the waters of strife it would send forth the dove 
with the olive leaf in its mouth to speak, in the language 
of symbol, the truce for which the nations sigh. 

No sublimer purpose could animate the minds of this 
century in this and other lands. Christian statesmen 
and philosophers, men of culture and of high character, 
are realizing more and more that war is the resort of the 
savage and barbarian of the lowest form of gregarian life. 
As man is a social creature, he is dependent upon his 
fellows both for happiness and true progress. War is 
destructive of these purposes, and dethrones reason and 
exalts brute force. 

Our Lord commanded His apostle to put up his sword 
and taught us the lesson of submission to Providence 
and of trust in the protection and defence of God. He 
refused to summon legions of angels to his defence and 
conquered by patience and faith. He was the ‘‘ Prince 
of Peace” and his kingdom is one of “ righteousness and 
peace.” 

It has been said that ‘‘ war is a necessary evil.” It 
may as well be said that sin is a necessary evil. As man 
is a rational and responsible being, he is to be governed 
by those appeals to his reason and conscience which are 
ordained of God as means of his restoration to a right 
mind. ‘* Love is the fulfilling of the law;’’ and ‘* Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor.” The religious principles 
of the peace movement are really founded upon the pre- 
cepts and practice of Christ. They seek to supplant the 
pride and ambition, the covetousness and madness of 
the depraved nature of man by that spirit of forbearance 
and benevolence, which must, in the end, overcome the 
powers of carnal warfare. As Christ is ‘* Lord of all” 
He can hush the storm of worldly contention as well as 
the swelling sea and lo! there shall be a great calm. 

Our trust in this movement is in that power which can 
turn men’s hearts as the rivers of waters. As we believe 
in God and the Gospel of His Son, so we believe He can 
make men of one mind and make them to realize that 
they are all brethren and sons of one father. 


It has been pleaded for war, that it is necessary to 
preserve the balance of power. But such a plea is not 
founded in reason, for the balance of power, whether 
among nations or individuals, is not dependent upon 
brute force but upon those laws which govern the uni- 
verse in the distribution of God’s gifts, and in the faithful 
use of them. Virtue, intelligence, industry and provi- 
dential causes beyond the control of men, produce 
inequality in power, and so it must ever be ‘‘ that some 
are and shall be greater than the rest.” The balance of 
power, when sought to be preserved by war, has been 
shifted from one side to the other, and the effort has only 
increased unnatural and artificial distinctions which have 
intensified hatred and multiplied 


CAUSES OF JEALOUSY. 


It is very manifest that war has been resorted to in the 
hope of diverting the people from discontent and insur- 
rection at home, but in every instance the folly has been 
condemned and the remedy been found worse than the 
evil. A more mournful example than that of the late 
Emperor of France cannot be instanced. 


March, 


Shakespeare makes one of his characters say : 


“TI well might lodge a fear 
To be again displaced; which to avoid, 
cut them off and had a purpose now 
To lead out many to the Holy Land, 
Lest rest and lying still might make them look 
Too near into my state. Therefore my Harry, 
Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels; that action hence borne out 
May waste the memory of former days.” 


Bitter indeed bas been the experience of every such 
resort, and it has been proved that 


‘* War is a game, that were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.” 


It is painful to see amid the solemn memorials of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London that genius has consecrated 
its finest works of art to commemorate great warriors ; 
while love of country is not inconsistent with love of 
man, yet the religious principle of the peace movement is 
that we are to practise the golden rule and to love our 
neighbor and let the claims of humanity supersede those 
of nationality. 

The effect of such idolatrous love of martial prowess is 
to engender and foster the war spirit. The heroic char- 
acter is not set before us for our imitation in the Bible 
except it be in the practice of a patient and moral courage 
which made God the ally of every witness to His cause. 

‘¢ Christianity,” says Bishop Watson, ‘‘ quite annihi- 
lates the disposition for martial glory.” 

The testimony of men distinguished for learning and 
observation is of much value in this connection. Says 
Gibbon, the historian, ‘‘ As long as mankind shall con- 
tinue to bestow more liberal applause on their destroyers 
than on their benefactors, the thirst for military glory 
will ever be the vice of the most excellent characters.” 

Says the Earl of Shaftesbury, ‘Tis strange to imagine 
that war, which of all things appears the most savage, 
should be the passion of the most heroic spirits.” 

It is strange that with all the development which learn- 
ing and the arts have made, and with all that enters into 
the intellectual and material progress of the race, and 
under the light of the glorious Gospel of peace, Christian 
nations bave not yet consented to abolish war. 


And if in this closing decade of the nineteenth century, 
and in this great city, the marvel of American growth, 
and amid all these tokens of international comity, we, as 
a Congress, shall be the honored instruments of creating 
a public opinion in favor of peaceful arbitration of 
national differences it will, indeed, be a glorious achieve- 
ment. 


Public opinion is a powerful element in the regulation 
of society and governments. And it is to an enlightened 
public sentiment we are to trace everlasting and benefi- 
cent reformation in laws and manners. 


What a happy consummation then would it be if by 
God’s Spirit and His word, and through the agency of 
His people, we should sing such praises as those of 
Moses and Miriam, when without a weapon they beheld 
the victory of faith, and we should learn not to trust in 
the spear and shield and sword but in the power of 
Truth. 

This Peace Congress cherishes the hope that the time 
is coming when ‘ grim-visaged war shall smooth its 
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wrinkled front,’’ and we shall ‘‘ hang up its bruised arms 
for monuments” of a repeated folly, when we shall no 
longer witness the awful spectacle of mangled limbs and 
groaning sufferers, left to die on the field, or to linger 
out a weary life, burdened with all the miseries of pain 
and infirmities. Surely it is worth our study and prayers 
and our united labors to persuade men that might does 
not make right, that there is something nobler than shed- 
ding human blood for any cause, that it is the part of 
Christians and wise men, to substitute the olive branch 
for the sword, and the Dove in place of the Eagle, and to 
enthrone Reason with the sceptre of Love, in place of 
Hate and Revenge. 

As the motives which lead to war are contrary to the 
whole teaching and spirit of the Gospel, we feel bound to 
uphold and advance every effort whose object is to pro- 
mote peace. 

It may be said that war has the claim and prestige of 
antiquity. So has almost every error and wrong whether 
it be human slavery or intemperance or idolatry and the 
grossest forms of superstition. 

‘‘ There is not, it may be,” says Lord Clarendon, ‘a 
greater obstruction to the investigation of truth, or the 
improvement of knowledge than the too frequent appeal 
and the too supine resignation of our understanding to 
antiquity.” 

Christ came to make all things new and to do away 
with the traditions and follies by which men had been 
held captive. 

The forces of His religion are revolutionary by peaceful 
methods, and He shall overturn and overturn until thrones 
and dominions and principalities and powers upheld by 
guns and bayonets shall give place to those laws which in 
the moral universe are as mighty as are electricity and 
gravity in their silent strength in the world of matter. 


Says Bishop Watson : 

‘‘T am persuaded that when the spirit of Christianity 
shall exert its proper influence over the minds of individ- 
uals and especially over the minds of public men in their 
public capacities ; over the minds of men constituting the 
Councils of Princes, from whence are the issues of peace 
and war, — when this happy period shall arrive, war will 
cease throughout the whole Christian world.” 

We have for the authority and principles of this Con- 
gress the benediction of Christ Himself: ‘* Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of 
God.” 

And these are His own words of condemnation of those 
who resort to war: ‘‘ They who take the sword, shall 
perish by the sword.” When the offended disciples 
would invoke vengeance upon the unbelieving Samaritans, 
by calling down fire to consume them, He said, ‘‘ Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of, for the Son of 
Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.” 

We cannot but hail it as a sign of the increasing power 
of Christianity, that the disposition to adjust national 
differences by arbitration is increasing. Before the birth 
of Christ, the normal condition of the world was that of 
warfare. 

Nations of the greatest culture, as well as the savage 
and unlettered, were in perpetual hostility. But Chris- 
tianity has been more and more leavening, and wars have 
not been so frequent in the Christian era as before. It is 
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a significant fact, that at the birth of Christ, the temple 
of Janus was for the first time closed. 

These gates have been open for long periods of contin- 
ued hostility, but then there was a general lull in the storms 
of human passion, as if the world strove intent upon the 
advent of the Prince of Peace. 

The prophecies of the Bible lead us to hope that the 
time will come, when ‘‘ nations shall learn war no more.” 
The legacy which Christ left His people was ‘‘ Peace!” 
and as we drink of that spirit, we shall commend His 
religion. 

The early Christians renounced revenge and war, and, 
says Clarkson, ‘‘It was not until Christianity became 
corrupted that Christians became soldiers.” 

Marcellus was a centurion in the legion called Trojana, 
and when he became a Christian be threw down his belt 
at the head of the legion, saying he had become a Chris- 
tian and that he would serve no longer. Even after 
Christianity had spread over almost the whole of the 
known world, Tertullian informs us ‘‘ that in the Roman 
armies not a Christian could be found amongst them.” 

The plea that war was allowed under the Old Testament 
is easily answered by the fact that ‘* grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ.” It was said of old time ‘‘an eye for 
eye,” but Christ said “‘ love your enemies.” 

It has been said that good men have advocated and 
taken part in war. For answer to this it may be said, 
many good men have resorted to practices which an en- 
lightened conscience condemns. Saul of Tarsus verily 
thought it was right to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus, and he took the sword of persecution ; 
but the same power which converted him has changed the 
opinions and prejudices of men as fierce and misguided. 

The progress in the development and practice of the 
principles of the Peace movement is far more to be cher- 
ished and extolled than that in mechanics, agriculture or 
the arts. 

Michael Angelo took for his motto the sentiment, ‘ I 
still learn,” and in the study of history and of God’s 
providence, of the Bible and of mankind, we still learn 
that war is an unmitigated evil. Said Dr. Johnson: 
‘* There is reason to expect that as the world is more en- 
lightened, policy and morality will at last be reconciled.” 
Said Henry Clay, the patriot orator and statesman of 
America, when the war cloud was about to burst upon 
our land: ‘‘ If it were compatible with my official duty 
and physical strength, I would visit every town, village 
or hamlet in this wide Union and entreat the people to 
solemnly pause and contemplate the awful gulf which 
yawns before them. I would beseech high Heaven to 
visit us with plague, pestilence and famine or any other 
scourge, rather than a blind and heedless enthusiasm for 
military renown.” 

We have great reason to rejoice that the people with 
their representatives at home and abroad are sharing in 
the same spirit. Surely it is a happy sign, when in the 
English Parliament we read that Mr. Cremer moved 
‘** That this House has learned with satisfaction that both 
Houses of the United States Congress have authorized 
the President to conclude a treaty of arbitration with any 
other country, and this House expresses the hope that her 
Majesty’s government will, at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity, open up negotiations with the government of the 
United States with a view to the conclusion of such a 
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treaty between the two nations, so that any differences or 
disputes arising between the two governments which can 
not be adjusted by diplomacy shall be referred to arbi- 
tration.” 

This is a matter of much encouragement and it is more 
to rejoice over than the building of cities or the discovery 
of mines. 


The present condition of Europe is enough to convince 
us that war does not produce a lasting peace, for the 
menace of great armies is a constant source of suspicious 
imitation and a provocative to deadly conflict. 

In contrast with this condition we would cite the his- 
toric precedent of Pennsylvania. Says another: ‘* The 
security and quiet of Pennsylvania was not a transient 
freedom from war, such as might accidentally happen to 
any nation, but she continued to enjoy it for more than 
seventy years and subsisted in the midst of six Indian 
nations without so much as a militia for her defence.” 


Says Clarkson in his life of William Penn, ‘*‘ The Penn- 
sylvanians became armed though without arms; they be- 
came strong though without strength. They became safe, 
without the ordinary means of safety. The constable’s 
staff was the only instrument of authority amongst them 
for the greater part of a century; and never, during the 
administration of Penn, or that of his proper successors, 
was there a quarrel or a war.” What an argument for, 
and illustration of the efficacy of disarmament ! 

The more we study the subject in every light, the more 
we are persuaded that, reason and Christianity guiding 
its conclusions, history and the highest philosophy of 
government, must condemn the practice of war. As we 
contemplate the long train of evils which it entails upon 
the race, of arson and plunder, of rape and murder, of 
every immorality of which the ungoverned nature of man 
is capable, leaving want and widowhood, orphanage and 
imbecility in its path, unfitting men for the pursuits of 
peace and the enjoyment of domestic happiness, crippling 
not only the body, but all the resources of the nation’s 
life, we are resolved to seek peace and promote it on 
earth. 

Says Lord Clarendon in his essays : 

‘¢ War introduces and propagates opinions and prac- 
tices as much against heaven as against earth ; it lays our 
natures and manners as waste as our gardens and our hab- 
itations ; and we can as easily preserve the beauty of the 
one as the integrity of the other, under the cursed juris- 
diction of drums and trumpets.” 

We hail the signs of the times, we set before you this 
long list of treaties which plead for continued arbitration. 
We unfurl our flag bordered with white, the emblem of 
the pacific spirit of the nation and we gladly greet the 
gracious comity which extends a life signal to us. We 
behold these Peace Congresses, assembling in the centre 
of the world’s progress and power, and we believe in per- 
sistent hope, which shall work on 


“ Till the war drum throbs no longer 
And the battle flags are furled 
In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world. 


“Then the common sense of most 
Shall hold a fretful realm in awe 
And the kindly earth 
Shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 


We bid you then God speed. Let the echo of the 
angels’ song fill the earth and skies : ‘* Peace on earth, good 
will toward men.” May the sweet blessing of Peace rest 
upon our assembly to-day and may we rise from our delib- 
erations animated by the spirit of that hymn which says: 


* Live for those who love you 
For those who know you true ; 
For the heaven that bends above you 
And waits your coming too. 


‘“‘ For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

For the good that you can do.” 


CUSTOMS TARIFFS AND PEACE. 


History has repeatedly imparted the lesson that peace 
may be destroyed by the imposition of taxes when en- 
acted without the consent of the people, also, that it may 
be promoted by a reciprocal Customs Tariff between 
various countries. 

The tax on tea demanded by Great Britain of her 
American Colonies furnished a striking example of the 
former conditions, inasmuch as the resistance to it was 
the forerunner of our war of independence which was, 
moreover, essentially a war to secure freedom of market. 

In a similar way a tax on salt during the reign of 
Louis the XVI. helped to mature the deep discontent 
which ended in the French revolution with its attendant 
bloodshed and misery. 

At a later date Napoleon undertook to direct the trade 
of Europe, and on that broke his power. He made Russia 
at the treaty of Tilsit agree to what he called the Con- 
tinental System. This was a blow at English commerce 
and led to English efforts in Russia to break the treaty. 
Practically it was violated. Then Napoleon, in the utter 
selfishness of his purpose and with his usual disdain of 
evil consequences to others, felt compelled to invade 
Russia. 

The Russian army was at first under an English 
general and was practically directed by Englishmen 
throughout. One cannot say exactly that tariff, in our 
present sense of the word, led to this war, but it is un- 
deniable that struggle for freedom of trade did. 


More modern times have given examples of the peace- 
ful influence of a Customs Union between different govern- 
ments. 


The Zollverein starting in the year 1819 by the union with 
Prussia, in its customs tariff, of a few of the minor 
neighboring States and then gradually enlarging its circle, 
till it finally included all the various German govern- 
ments, greatly helped to maintain peace between them for 
more than forty years, though jealousy of each other 
existed. Unfortunately, however, as we have to re- 
member, in 1866 under the lead of Bismarck, the great 
wave of unity which swept over the German people forced 
a war on several of the governments in order to effect a 
political union, which resulted finally in the establishment 
of a German Empire. 

While thus certainly the Customs Union had proved 
impotent to prevent a clash of arms after so long a reign 
of peace the grounds for its interruption were so excep- 
tional as not entirely to negative through this example 
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the correctness of the axiom that a Customs Union 
makes for peace. A passionate aspiration for unity at 
all costs had filled the heart of a great portion of the 
German people and its final accomplishment now bids 
fair, nay, is likely to ensure lasting peace among them. 


The Zollverein had given the first impetus to German 
unity and it may properly be credited with largely help- 
ing to bring about the present status of assured internal 
peace. Had the Zollverein of that period embraced 
Austria it is quite likely that there would have been no 
war and no Sadowa to cast again a shadow on the history 
of the past relations of the two peoples. The closer 
union would have been likely to suggest other means for 
arriving at the end sought by Prussia. But happily at the 
present time Austria is included in the Zollverein. 

It will be recalled that on the occasion of the renewal 
of the so-called‘‘ Dreibund ” (the Triple Alliance between 
Germany, Austria and Italy), a Customs Union was 
formed under the old name of ‘* Zollverein” which 
extended even to Switzerland and Belgium. The in- 
creased strength given to this political alliance by the 
removal of any discrimination in duties exacted by these 
countries from each other, can hardly be measured. 


The European peace has now been maintained for 
more than twenty-three years and the Triple Alliance 
reinforced by a Customs Union must certainly be credited 
in a measure with its duration and with such hopefulness 
as there is for its continuance, in spite of the enormous 
armament existing. 

But another factor has quite recently come into play 
for a further promise of the maintenance of European 
peace. Wereferto the news the cable has brought us 
within a few days of the conclusion of a customs treaty 
between Russia and Germany. Such a treaty cements 
the material interests of the two peoples, facilitates 
contact and other intercourse between them, begets 
friendly private relations and tends to dissipate the exist- 
ing ignorance in Russia of the physical, mental and moral 
power of Germany, as well as the ignorance in Germany 
of the power for good and evil of Russia. The reciprocal 
knowledge is also conducive to peace. And in curbing 
the spirit of attack on Germany, unhappily now existing 
in France, this treaty is of still greater importance, as 
France had but very recently been coquetting with Rus- 
sia in a most demonstrative manner for the evident sole 
purpose of drawing to herself the possible co-operation 
of Russia in her expected future war against Germany. 
Chancellor von Caprivi, in the course of the debate now 
going on in the Reichstag on the treaty said: ‘‘ We 
do not care for martial glory. The only fame we desire is 
that of having solved problems concerning the social and 
intellectual improvement of the people, enabling nations 
to live together peaceably, and preparing the way for the 
possible binding together in the future of a larger group 
of nations in a great common economic policy.” 

This Customs Union seems to furnish the evidence that 
such co-operation cannot be obtained, and if such a union 
lasts a reasonable length of time it would not be an uto- 
pian view to regard it as a forerunner of a partial Euro- 
pean disarmament. The burden of standing armies in 
Italy, Germany and Russia is so great that the people are 
staggering under it, and economists have figures at their 
command to prove that the taxation for maintaining the 
standing armies, when compared to the prices of food in 
these countries is so great as to render the long duration 
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of such armaments, from this cause alone, next to impos- 
sible. Let us indulge the hope that for all the reasons 
named, material though they be in their character, as long 
as no higher incentives exist for a change, a partial Euro- 
pean disarmament may not be deferred to a distant 
future. As regards the United States we must acknowl- 
edge that we are apt to disregard the fact of our belong- 
ing to the family of nations ; for, we do not hesitate to es- 
tablish a tariff, like the one under which we are living at 
the present time, which arouses the deepest feeling against 
us in other countries and inflicts great industrial injury on 
many of their inhabitants. Under the McKinley Bill we 
enjoy the unenviable distinction of putting higher duties 
on the products of other nations than any other civil- 
ized country. We thus outrank in this respect even 
Russia, Spain and Turkey. We are powerful, rich in 
means, resources and ability, and possess the advantage 
of an almost unattackable geographical position so that we 
are apt to become indifferent to such ill feelings as have 
been engendered by our endeavoring to shut the door 
against the industry of other nations We enacted these 
laws of course in no spirit of antagonism against any one, 
only meaning, mistakenly as we deem it, thereby to fur- 
ther our own interest. It is, however, realized at the 
present time that we went too far in thus legislating. 

Every ‘‘ tariff,” in the minds of many, partakes more or 
less of that quality which its name indicates by deriva- 
tion. 

When a band of freebooters in ** Tarifa” in the Straits of 
Gibraltar levied taxes on all merchandise passing through 
this was naturally called robbery. We need hardly pro- 
test that our motives for tariffs deserve no such charac- 
terization, but we cannot think those people quite unrea- 
sonable in their animadversions who are really seriously 
injured by the McKinley Bill, be they at home or abroad. 

It is impossible to establish a tariff that will not work 
to the injury of some people, abroad or at home, and 
until free trade exists, to which we are evidently tending 
by slow stages, the imperfection inherent in all tariff 
legislation cannot help begetting ill feeling in some quar- 
ters at home or abroad. At the present time we are 
however lessening the ill feeling existing in foreign lands, 
as Congress by instruction of an overwhelming majority 
of the people is now engaged in the task of framing a 
tariff bill which reduces the duties considerably. When 
this shall have been accomplished, our relations with other 
nations will be more friendly and harmonious, not to speak 
of the material advantage accruing to ourselves from the 
change. 

The McKinley Bill had, however, one feature of a 
beneficent character with which it must be credited. It 
established the principle of reciprocity and however in- 
sufficient for the purpose its provisions were, as far as it 
went the bill must have strengthened the relation between 
the countries concerned. The new tariff now preparing 
will, we trust, finally improve upon the previous attempt at 
reciprocity. The beneficent result of the principle is well 
illustrated in our own country in the existing relations 
between the people of its Northern and Southern sections 
who exchange their respective products with unrestricted 
freedom. In spite of the terrible war which has done so 
much to estrange them from each other, the intercourse is 
now most friendly and reconciliation has been greatly 
helped by the vast extent of trade between them. 

It may be argued that free trade between the two 
sections existed already before the war, and that yet it 
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did not prevent the conflict. In thus controverting the 
general proposition in question, it should be remembered 
that this was a contest begun on the one side on behalf 
of slavery and carried on by the other with the deter- 
mination finally reached, that it should be abvlished. 


In this struggle every peaceful influence had been 
swept away by the passionate adherence on the part of 
the South to their unfortunate institution and thus the 
good offices of free trade were nullified. 


Free trade alone cannot of course prevent war but that 
it works powerfully for the maintenance of peace cannot 
be questioned. 

The Wilson Bill or a similar measure now preparing 
will exercise a kindred beneficent influence throughout 
the world, but we are not likely to stop here. Our com- 
merce is destined in the course of time to be as free to all 
the nations of the world as the steadily improving means 
of transportation can make it. In its wake, peace should 
follow. B.S. 

February 28, 1894. 


TRUE AMERICANISM. 


There is a great deal of good sense, said and hinted at, 
in the letter recently sent by Mr. Roosevelt, of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, to the American Citizen, 
a paper published in opposition to the A. P. A. There 
are certain evils of a very grave character coming from 
abroad which we should strenuously guard against in the 
right way, but the Shiboleth, ‘* America for Americans”, 
in the way in which it is often uttered, is as unpatriotic 
and as un-American as it is selfish and un-Christian. 

Here is the letter : 


To the Editor of the American Citizen —Sir: I have 
been much interested in two or three of your editorials 
that have been sent to me, notably in that wherein you 
oppose the division of the school fund. It gives me 
pleasure to write a word in hearty commendation of the 
spirit of true Americanism. True Americanism is as 
absolutely alien to Know-Nothingism, on the one hand, as 
it is to every form of foreignism on the other. 

Every foreigner who comes to this country is in honor 
bound to become an American citizen pure and simple, 
without any qualification. He has no business to bring 
into our American political life the questions of European 
politics, and especially the religious and race rivalries of 
Europe. He is bound not to act as an Irishman or 
German, Englishman or Scandinavian, but purely as an 
American. It is an outrage that any one of our political 
conventions should insert into the party platform planks 
to catch any division of the foreign vote, because it is an 
outrage that there should be any division of our voters 
who cast their votes as foreigners. We have nothing to 
do in our political platform with the rivalry between 
Germany and France, with the question of home rule for 
Ireland, or of union for the British empire; all we are 
concerned with are the questions of American politics, 
and we have the right to demand that every American 
voter should vote purely with reference to these questions. 
But if the foreign-born citizen who comes over here 
honestly and in good faith fills the duties of American 
citizenship and acts as an American pure and simple, it is 
most emphatically an outrage to discriminate against him 
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in any way because of his birth-place or his creed. I 
have had the honor of knowing a number of gentlemen 
who have been to Congress from the Northwest during 
the past few years, and among the very stoutest Ameri- 
cans of them all I could name certain congressmen who 
happened to be born in Germany, in Sweden or in Nor- 
way. In the same way, during my term of service in 
the New York Legislature, when I came to select the 
most important committee with which I have had to work, 
and when I had to choose my four colleagues, purely 
from considerations affecting the public service, I found 
that no less than three of them were Irish by birth or 
descent. 

It is always a pleasure to me to say anything I can on 
behalf of straight Americanism in any form. 

Yours truly, 


THEODORE RoosEVELT. 


MANIFESTO OF THE LOMBARD PEACE UNION. 


At the time of the recent troubles in Sicily the Lom- 
bard Peace Union addressed to the people of Italy the 
following manifesto, which has in it the ring of a genuine 
love of the people and of the purest sort of patriotism : 

** To the Italians: 


‘* Most grave events, threats of greater evils, have re- 
cently saddened and are saddening the country ; great in- 
stitutions of credit ruined, others in peril ; the revenue of 
the State exhausted, and the national economy powerless 
to improve it ; rebellious famine in Sicily and in the Pole- 
sine; a fratricidal war threatening every moment and 
even invoked by some senseless people, just as, in a fit 
of despair, death is invoked. 

‘* Italy, raised up as it were the pledge of peace and 
of civilization in the community of nations and as it were 
a promise of redemption to the common people still bur- 
dened by the remnants of feudalism, has failed to accom- 
plish its proper mission. In order to follow the mirage of 
ancient military glory, it has squandered all the resources 
of the country in the foolish rivalry which the European 
governments are keeping up in multiplying the instru- 
ments of war. 

‘* For want of means, it has become impossible to aid 
the needy classes ; thus while the life-blood is drawn from 
the national industries by the heavy imposts, the condi- 
tion of the laboring men is becoming harder and harder. 
And when the wretched inhabitants of Sicily, to whom 
Garibaldi had promised helpful economic reforms, were 
driven by despair to revolt, with anguish we had to see 
them repressed without a thought being given to remov- 
ing the causes by efficient remedies. 

** Hence, we cannot help feeling interested in the 
matter, we who at times of great emergency have raised 
our voice not to excite hatred but to produce concord. 
In the sadness of the present hour the members of our 
Society can not refrain from calling attention to the fact 
that the prime cause of the national economic depression 
and of the failure to relieve the condition of labor is the 
enormous military expenses; that the tension in interna- 
tional relations is due above all to the provoking attitude 
of the nations in arms and to the continuance of old 
prejudices, fostered by many rulers rather than com- 
batted ; that the deeds of violence, the incendiarism, the 
scenes of blood, the cruelties of every sort are the natural 
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fruit of the condition created by the old international 
life, in which force is given that devotion which should 
be rendered alone to right and justice. 

‘*We appeal to all lovers of progress that they may 
unite in preventing new disasters from coming to Italy. 
Let the people demand that their sacrifices of money may 
not be spent in maintaining overgrown armaments which 
endanger their security rather than guarantee it. Let 
them rise above petty selfishress and strive ardently for 
the solidarity of the great human family whose interests, 
needs and destinies are everywhere the same. 

‘* For the salvation of the country, for the good of all, 
for the cause of justice and humanity, we raise again our 
old cry: * War against war!’” 


MILITARY CHARACTER OF THE BOYS’ 
BRIGADE. 


BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


Many of the promoters of the Boys’ Brigade in the 
churches have been manifestly loth to concede the military 
character of the movement. They would have its oppo- 
nents to believe that while military terms are used they do 
not mean war any more than do the terms of the soldiers’ 
vocabulary that may be found in numerous places in the 
New Testament. But their application in connection with 
the Brigade or the Epworth Guards is not religiously lim- 
ited as it is in the Salvation Army, whose General Booth 
explicitly declares : ‘*My mission is peace on earth ;—peace 
in the minds, in the bosoms, in the families. I want to 
see real and lasting brotherhood, a brotherhood some- 
thing more than a name, a reality.” Indeed it has been 
one of the most cheering accompaniments to me of this 
‘**Army” movement, that its members or ‘* recruits” 
have all over the globe and in so many instances endured 
reproaches and blows without replying in the like carnal 
manner. 

In the Apvocate of last month an extract is given from 
an article by W. S. Harwood in the Independent, by 
which it appears that the equipment of the Brigade for 
the churches is that of the ‘* Regular Army,’’ that ‘* the 
tactics of the infantry of the United States is used, and 
all the proceedings are conducted in the atmosphere of 
the regular army.” ‘That such is the true state of the 
case I have had occasion repeatedly to show of late from 
other sources. But in the Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, 
of only two or three days ago, there appeared an extended 
article upon the origin and the purposes of the movement, 
in which there is given in detail the character of the drill, 
as being conducted under the Regular Army Drill Regu- 
lations, the uniforms, belts, guns, cartridge box ‘‘ and a 
copy of the New Testament inside.” In another part of 
the same paper there is given the following account of a 
Demonstration by the First Pennsylvania Battalion of the 
Boys’ Brigade : 

‘‘At the armory of Battery A, National Guards of Penn- 
sylvania, last evening, a Boys’ Brigade demonstration was 
given by the Kirst Pennsylvania Battalion as guests of the 
Fourth Philadelphia Company. There was a very large at- 
tendance, and the addresses and exercises aroused much 
enthusiasm. After prayer and the singing of hymns, bugle 
calls by the bugler of Keystone Battery A summoned the 
several companies for their exercises. There was a foot 
drill by the Epiphany Cadets, Captain W. D. McCaus- 


land ; manual of arms and musical dumbbell drill by the 
Second Philadelphia Company, Captain (Rev.) Llewellyn 
Caley ; setting up exercises by the First West Philadel- 
phia Company, Captain E. A. Bentley; bayonet drill by 
the Third Philadelphia Company, Captain (Rev.) C. C. 
Walker; gun drill by Battery A, and a grand military 
review. An address was delivered by Rev. L. Caley and 
a regulation flag was presented to the Epiphany Cadets 
by Mr. William G. Bailey, of the firm of John T. Bailey 
& Sons. The battalion then sang ‘My Country, ’tis of 
Thee,’ and the usual closing exercises were held. The 
Epiphany Cadets are connected with Epiphany Baptist 
Church, Chestnut and Thirty-sixth streets, and form the 
Fourth Philadelphia Company of the Boys’ Brigade.” 

Just how he religious element may have dove-tailed 
into the military features of these exercises in the National 
Guards Armory, I am unable to say. It is to be hoped 
that the bayonet drill, which was led by the rector of Zion 
Protestant Episcopal church will never have occasion to 
follow the catechism of the Russian general, Suwarrow, 
with its blood-curdling instructions for the guidance of a 
good soldier; neither, on the other hand, would one de- 
sire to see the church brigade soldier whip his copy of 
the New Testament out of the cartridge box and pin down 
upon the floor, with his bayonet, Christ’s sermon on the 
Mount, and tear into tatters what is therein said of the 
meek, the merciful, the peacemakers, the non-resisters of 
evil, the lovers of one’s enemies. Yet I do believe that 
there will be found little entrance for peace literature in 
those churches where the brigade has found entrance. 
The ways of Zion will mourn because of this thing, 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


The felicitations on the gathering of the Pan-American 
Congress, and the hopes which sanguine people had in- 
dulged of a real union of this continent, were sadly broken 
before a year had gone by. Our little unpleasantness with 
Chile seemed to show that there are always opportunities 
open for people with chips on their shoulders. They 
showed more than ever the need of a Permanent Tribunal 
of Jurisprudence, before which should be placed, as a 
matter of course, what was to be done and what was not 
to be done when some sailors were attacked in the streets 
of a commercial city. It showed that such an incident as 
this ought not to be treated with the dignity and with the 
wretchedness as well, which belongs to war. 

The Brazilian civil war is another jar on the minds of 
people who had hoped that, whatever Europe did, we 
might maintain peace here. Such persons ought to re- 
member, however, that civil wars have taken place in 
countries which were not of Latin blood ; and however we 
may regret that different provinces in Brazil do not agree 
with each other, however we may regret that a new repub- 
lic does not stand very firm at the beginning, we must 
own that there is nothing in the civil war in Brazil which 
makes a real concord of the American nations, as such, 
with each other, any more difficult. Indeed, if there were 
a Permanent Tribunal of Jurisprudence, always to be in 
session, before which the different parties in Brazil could 
have brought their rights and their wrongs, it is more 
than likely that they would have done so, and we should 
have been spared the spectacle, which we now see, of the 
collision between men of the same blood and the same 
religion. — Boston Commonwealth. 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION TRI- 
BUNAL COMMITTEE. 


Among the most important conclusions of the Chicago 
Peace Congress, as those who have followed the account 
of the proceedings will remember, was the decision to 
name a permanent Committee of jurists and publicists 
who should study and formulate plans for the organiza- 
tion of an international tribunal of arbitration and do 
what might be possible to induce the civilized nations to 
set up such a tribunal. 

The idea of this Committee originated with Messrs. 
Butler, Brainerd and Eaton of New York, who had been 
invited to prepare and present at Chicago a scheme for 
the organization of a permanent tribunal of arbitration. 
Their thought was that a number of well-known jurists 
and men interested in public questions would be able, 
associated together, to do much better in the elaboration 
of a plan of organization for such a court than single 
individuals however eminent might do; and more particu- 
larly that they would be able to give greater educative 
force to the subject. Their suggestion was most heartily 
acted on by the Peace Congress, the members of which 
have come to see that a permanent tribunal of this kind 
is almost an indispensable condition of further progress in 
doing away with war and war preparations. 

The Committee appointed to select persons to under- 
take this important service consisted of Alfred H. Love, 
Dr. W. Evans Darby and Benjamin F. Trueblood. It 
has taken much time and correspondence to complete the 
work of selecting and notifying the persons invited to 
serve. About forty jurists and other eminent men from 


America were asked to become members of the Committee, 
and a somewhat larger number from Europe. Of those 
from this country invited to serve twenty-nine have replied 
to the circular letter sent them. Twenty-seven of these have 
accepted places on the Committee, most of them giving 
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expression to their hearty sympathy with the movement. 
Two of the three declining have done so on account of 
other pressing engagements or of ill health, and one 
because not prepared to concur in the object sought. 

A much less number of those named in Europe have 
been as yet heard from, as will be seen from the list given 
below. It is expected that many more of them will yet 
reply, as many of them are known to be deeply interested 
in the work and ready to aid it. 

We give below the names of the American and the 
European sections of the Committee, so far as completed, 
as they have recently been announced. Mr. Cephas 
Brainerd of New York has been chosen organizing 
chairman of the American Section, and Hon. W. A. Hun- 
ter, M. P., of the European Section. The work of the 
sections, while carried on separately for the sake of con- 
venience, will in its results appear as the labor of a single 
Committee. 

American Section — Cephas Brainerd, New York, pro- 
visional chairman; Austin Abbott, Hon. William Allen 
Butler, Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, Hon. David Dudley Field, 
Dr. M. R. Leverson, Senor Don Nicanor Bolet Peraza, 
New York; Judge William N. Ashman, James M. Beck, 
Charles S. Keyser, William R. Tucker, Philadelphia ; 
Hon. William E. Curtis, Hon. R. R. Hitt, Hon. John W. 
Hoyt, Hon. John F. Lacey, W. A. Maury, Senator John 
Sherman, Senator James F. Wilson, Washington ; Hon. 
Charles C. Bonney, Chicago; Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Hon. George S. Hale, Hon. Robert 
Treat Paine, Boston; Robert Y. Hayne, San Francisco ; 
Judge W. L. Putnam, Portland, Me.; Henry C. Robin- 
son, Hartford, Conn.; Hon. Thomas J. Semmes, New 
Orleans; J. M. Woolworth, Omaha, Neb. 

European Section—Hon. W. A. Hunter, M. P., 
LL. D., provisional chairman; Alessandro Corsi, pro- 
fessor of international law, Pisa, Italy; Auguste Couv- 
reur, Brussels, Belgium ; M. Numa Droz, Berne, Switzer- 
land ; Dr. Gobat, national councillor, Berne, Switzerland ; 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Lubbock, London, England ; A. Mazzo- 
leni, Milan, Italy; M. L. de Montluc, Douai, France ; 
Professor A. Pierantoni, Rome, Italy; Dr. Karl von 
Scherzer, Genoa, Italy. 

The Committee is to be a permanent one with power to 
add to its numbers’ and to fill vacancies. It will thus be 
able to bring to its service the best talent that may be 
found, and to continue its work so long as it may be 
found useful or until the attainment of the object for 
which it was appointed. 

It is useless to say that the creation of such a Com- 
mittee is not only one of the most important steps ever 
taken in the history of the peace movement but itself one 
of the most remarkable evidences of the change in public 
sentiment in reference to the possibility of adjusting in- 
ternational disputes by other means than war. It is im- 
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possible now tosay what the Committee may be able to 
accomplish. The character of the men whose names are 
given above is such as to give the public great confidence 
in the undertaking and is a sufficient guaranty that they 
will do conscientiously and carefully whatever may be 
found practicable. Their labors will at any rate be edu- 
cative and will prepare the way for whatever further steps 
may need to be taken to bring the nations into a com- 
pleter harmony and wider co-operation for the greater 
good of all. 


THE WASHINGTON CELEBRATION. 


A marked change has begun to be manifest in the 
manner of celebrating Washington’s birthday. In many 
of the addresses made this year attention was given to 
the civic side of his life rather than to the military. It 
is beginning to dawn upon people that Washington’s real 
claim to the homage of his countrymen is because he was 
‘¢ first in peace.’”’ Like Grant, he did not love war, and 
his farewell address shows that he conceived his country’s 
greatness to lie not in the cultivation of the arts of war 
but those of peace. He evidently looked upon war as an 
exceptional thing only to be entered upon in a time of 
great emergency and then only after every possible means 
had been used to avoid it. ‘There was no gloating over 
his successes as a general, in fact, scarcely any reference 
to them at all. 

In the address made on his retirement to private life, 
he advised his countrymen to follow four different lines of 
conduct, every one looking to peace and harmony and to 
the avoidance of the causes of war. These were to culti- 
vate national unity, that is, to know no North no South, 
no East no West, but one united land; second, to avoid 
as much as possible party strife and party hatred; third, 
to keep out of entangling alliances with other countries, 
and fourth, to follow justice, peace and harmony in our 
dealings with other nations. These were the great 
thoughts that engaged his attention, and we cannot honor 
him better than by holding these up before the minds of 
the young men of the land. 

He dwelt with special emphasis on the dangers to lib- 
erty arising from ‘‘ overgrown military establishments ” 
and, if living to-day, he would lift up his voice in earnest 
protest against the course of military development on 
which our country is entering and which certain ‘‘ patri- 
otic” organizations are doing all in their power to urge 
on. 

If the citizens of our great country cannot put war 
where many believe that Jesus put it, entirely away, let 
them at least, in their pretended reverence for Washing- 
ton, put it where he put it. 

We trust that the new method of celebrating the 
Washington Anniversary may soon prevail everywhere. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


In one of the Boston schools, the Dudley Schoe! with 
seven hundred boys, a notable departure was made this 
year from the old custom of parading the so-called glories 
of war. Mr. L. M. Chase, the master of the school, 
arranged all the exercises with a view to inculcating 
lessons of kindness, peace and good-will. The motto 
of the Humane Society was set to music and sung in a 
most beautiful way, and all the songs were selected to 
teach the love of peace. Among others, the Secretary of 
the American Peace Society was present by invitation 
and addressed the boys on Washington as ‘first in 
peace,” and also explained to them the meaning of the 
White Bordered Flag as the emblem of the new ideas and 
hopes which are now taking such deep hold on society. 

Mr. Chase, in closing the exercises, said that he had 
felt it his duty to give this new turn to these patriotic 
exercises, because he had come to feel that it was a 
** monstrous wrong” that after nearly twenty centuries 
of the teachings of the Prince of Peace the world was 
still overhung by the dark clouds of war preparation. 
The boys entered with great zest into the spirit of the 
occasion and saluted the stars and stripes with all the 
greater enthusiasm because of the new meaning which 
the White Bordered Flag floating before them had put 
into the national ensign. 


THE CIVIL AND THE MILITARY CLASS IN 
GERMANY. 


A letter from Germany in the February number of 
La Conférence Interparlementaire has the following inter- 
esting discussion of the state of the military and civil 
classes in that country : 

‘* We have in Germany two very distinct classes, the 
civil and the military. The latter is bellicose by profes- 
sion, and all the more disposed to plunge into all sorts 
of adventures as it has no will of its own, and allows 
itself to be used as the instrument of the Emperor to 
whom ithas sworn homage. Willthis blind and degrad- 
ing submission last always? Will not Germany, which 
is accustomed to discussion and reasoning, again come 
to itself? At any rate, in the States of the south militar- 
ism is far from being as infectious as in the north. It is 
a matter of temperament. Perhaps also national self- 
love there stands for something. The Prussians have 
never been loved in the Grand Duchy of Baden, in Wiir- 
temberg and in Bavaria. ‘The campaign of 1866 natu- 
rally did not help to reconcile minds ; for the Prussians who 
make no secret of the popularity which they enjoy in the 
south parade there all their triumphs. They there show 
themselves much more blunt and haughty than in Alsace. 

‘* As for the civil class, we can not believe that their 
sympathies for the military are very deep. The officers 
with their snobbish airs and their military pedantry, are 
generally disliked; the young ladies only are pleased 
with them. The popular feeling is having its revenge, by 
its jests and railleries, for the foolish contempt which the 
bearer of the sabre affects in regard to everything which 
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is not military. The most of our satirical journals have 
in every number one or two columns devoted to carica- 
turing the officer. 

‘* The prestige of the armed nation is actually in the 
stages of decline, in spite of all the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to increase the military strength of the Empire. 
The test made by the dissolution of the Reichstag has 
not turned to the advantage of the Emperor, although the 
enlargement of the army was at last voted. The 
spectre of revenge and of socialism had to be exhibited 
throughout the country in order to secure a small transfer 
of majority in the Reichstag. But the general feeling, 
to-day as before, is that the military expenses are exces- 
sive. Germany bears them more easily than Italy; she 
nevertheless feels their weight. Since 1870 Germany has 
been growing poorer. Agriculture, deprived of the arm 
which the barracks take from it, is in full decline; the 
emigration which takes place is almost entirely at its 
expense ; for it is especially the agricultural classes which 
go to seek their fortune beyond the seas. In certain 
parts of the country, the misery is profound and the 
discontent general. One cannot be astonished therefore 
at the progress made by socialism among the masses. 
The chances all certainly are that in a few years it will 
obtain the upperhand. Moderate in its movements, 
practical, not turning aside to declamation, it is daily 
increasing its popularity. And, a thing which is remark- 
able, it is gaining ground, although the chief feature of 
its program is the reduction of the military burdens. 

‘‘ That is perhaps the reason of the favor which it 
enjoys among the people. Furthermore, the socialist 
party is to-day the principal representative of the philo- 
sophic school in Germany and the most decided adver- 
sary of political autocracy. 

‘¢ Thus there exist in the Empire active elements which 
are boldly attacking the military condition, and they will 
certainly succeed in making serious breaches in this 
edifice so solid in appearance.” 

The change which this letter indicates is taking place 
in Germany and which our own observations lead us to 
think is not here overstated, is not confined by any means 
to that country. Every nation in Europe is affected more 
or less in the same way. The tyranny of militarism, 
which has been consuming the people’s millions in order 
to forge the chains of their own slavery, is doomed to die 
along with all other tyrannies. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


We have in the office of the ApvocaTE a new Worces- 
ter’s Unabridged Dictionary, bound in half morocco, retail 
price $12. We will give this dictionary to any one who 
will send us, before the first of May, the names of twelve 
new subscribers to the ApvocaTe or Peace, with the 
money for the same. This dictionary is unsurpassed. 
This is an excellent opportunity for some young man or 
woman, some student, to get a dictionary for nothing ex- 
cept a little work. If more than one sends in the requisite 
number of names, we will send the others either an un- 
abridged Webster or Worcester, bound in sheep. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Sixth Universal Peace Congress will probably be 
held at Anvers, Belgium, during the last week of August. 
The Interparliamentary Peace Conference is to be held at 
The Hague, the fourth, fifth and sixth of September, and 
the Committee of nine appointed at Chicago to arrange 
for the holding of the Sixth Universal Peace Congress 
will almost certainly conclude that the previous week will 
be the most suitable one for the Congress. There prom- 
ises to be more interest in these meetings this year than 
ever before, and we shall take pleasure in keeping our 
readers informed of the progress of the preparations. 
Anvers will be chosen because of the Universal Exposi- 
tion to be held there. 


The statement that went out through the Associated 
Press that the Committee recently announced on the sub- 
ject of an International Arbitration Tribunal was ap- 
pointed by the American Peace Society was incorrect and 
misleading. The American Peace Society as such had 
nothing to do with it. The Committee appointed at 
Chicago to select the Committee for this service was 
named by the Peace Congress and acted under its in- 
structions. 

The names were given to the Press reporter with a 
correct statement of the origin of the Committee, and we 
are sorry that for some reason he made the reference to 
the American Peace Society. The other two members of 
the nominating Committee, Afred H. Love and Dr. W. 
Evans Darby, worked faithfully with the Secretary of 
the American Peace Society, the third member of the 
Committee, in selecting the jurists and publicists whose 
names were published, and are entitled to as much credit 
as he in the matter. In this connection we wish to say 
that Messrs. Butler and Brainerd of New York rendered 
the Committee valuable assistance in making their selec- 
tion. This explanation is due to those who may have 
seen the statement that the American Peace Society had 
authorized the Committee, which was in no sense true. 


We are glad to learn that a group of members of the 
Interparliamentary Peace League is to be formed at 
Washington. Representatives McCreary of Kentucky, 
Price of Louisiana and Bingham of Pennsylvania, with 
the co-operation of a number of Senators, have under- 
taken to form the organization. The membership of the 
Interparliamentary Peace League which was organized in 
1889 at Paris has grown to two hundred or more, but up 
to this time our own Congress has not been represented 
in it, except that one member attended the Paris meeting. 
This lack of participation has not been from a want of 
sympathy with the purposes of the League, but rather 
because of the distance and consequent difficulty of taking 
an active part in its proceedings. Now that the move- 
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ment is inaugurated at Washington it ought to grow 
rapidly and bring into it practically the whole of our 
Congress, for though there may be much less need of the 
work of the League on this side of the water than in 
Europe, yet our Representatives ought to give their un- 
divided support to this great international movement 
which is very soon to make war impossible even in Europe. 
This League, as we have often said, is building up rapidly 
a Peace party in every parliament of Europe, which will 
stand as a bulwark against any war measures which are 
likely to arise. 


When the new French Ambassador to England, Mr. 
Decrais, arrived in London in January, a deputation from 
the International Arbitration and Peace Association called 
upon him and welcomed him in the following address : 


‘‘The undersigned have the honor of giving you a 
hearty welcome in the name of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association. 


‘¢Our Association counts among its members and sup- 
porters many distinguished men who belong to different 
nationalities and to different parties. We are fortunately 
in continued relations with several French Societies, whose 
object is the same as ours. 


‘*We have always attached great importance to the 
maintenance of cordial relations between France and 
England. <A good understanding between the two peo- 
ples and a just appreciation of their respective merits can 
not fail to promote their mutual prosperity. 


‘* Their geographical position, the commercial bonds 
uniting them, their common services to the cause of reli- 
gious and political liberty impose upon them the moral 
obligation to labor together in the great work of civiliza- 
tion and progress. It is the duty of these two peoples to 
unite together in a friendly manner for the solution, in a 
practical way, of the questions arising in their interna- 
tional relations. 


** These motives, as well as the esteem and friendship 
which we feel for the French people, have inspired us 
with ap earnest desire to express in person to your Excel- 
lency our sincere wishes that your sojourn amongst us may 
strengthen and render closer the bonds which for a long 
time have united the two neighbors France and England.” 


The French Ambassador, in responding, said that he 
took great interest in what was being done in this spirit 
of concord, and expressed the pleasure which he felt in 
receiving the deputation. 


We learn from the Echo, London, that Mr. Lacaze, a 
French journalist of Berlin, recently called his German 
confréres together in that city, and was listened to with 
the greatest interest while he gave them his views on the 
pacification of Europe. 


“The members of the Press,” he said, ‘‘ were all citi- 
zens of the world, and, as such, were bound to work for 
its welfare. In view of the pressing need of dealing with 
the great social problems of the present time, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to change the present precarious condi- 
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tion of Europe, so as to bring about security and confi- 
dence between nations. There must be peace and one 
that was not armed. The age of the sword had passed. 
This was the age of mind, and its mission was to create 
the union of nations. The Press should be its priesthood, 
and it therefore inaugurated the Federation of Writers, 
as manifested in the recent assembly of journalists in 
London. Hitherto the Press had involuntarily been the 
means of diffusing prejudice and hatred, but they would 
now redeem that error, and spread ideas of fraternity. 
Thanks to the Press, peace societies were growing every- 
where, and one had now been founded in Berlin. It was 
a mistake to say that France was wanting in peaceful 
proclivities ; indeed, the nature of her government and 
constitution was a guaranty against war. It should be 
remembered, too, that 70,000 Germans trusted themselves 
to the protection of the citizens of Paris. In the year 
1900 France would invite all the world to a friendly com- 
petition in the triumphs of mind and labor, and for that 
reason an effort is now being made to conclude a six 
years’ truce, which shall be a means of realizing what 
peace means. Why should they not, on that occasion, 
welcome in Paris the Emperor of Germany standing by 
the side of the Emperor of Russia? It remains with the 
Press to have the honor of gaining over the people every- 
where to the cause of peace. Seas and rivers should no 
longer divide the nations from each other, or deprive 
them of a common inheritance. The world, as it rises in 
enlightenment, rises toward unity.” 


Mr. Pratt, who writes the account in the Echo, thinks 
the action of Mr. Lacaze a ‘‘ singular manifestation of 
journalistic conscience.’’ The spirit of the Press, which 


after all is only the spirit of the time, is rapidly siding 
with the cause of peace. 


We are glad to give on another page nearly the whole 
of an editorial which recently appeared in the Union Sig- 
nal, the organ of the national W. C. T.U. It takes the 
most decided stand against the movement in the G. A. R. 
to secure military instruction in all the schools of the 
country. It is certain that when the real meaning of this 
movement comes to be thoughfully considered and com- 
prehended many more of both the religious and secular 
journals will take a bold stand against it. Let all who 
would see our civil and religious liberties preserved from 
the encroachments of a heartless military tyranny make 
their power felt before it is too late. Many of the 
schools of the country are already asking the Secretary of 
War to send them army officers to give instruction. 
There are not officers to send, but the demand, if it is not 
arrested, will soon create a supply. 


The briefs in the boundary arbitration case between 
Brazil and Argentina were given to President Cleveland 
on the 10th ult. The two nations agreed beforehand that 
the case should be decided solely on the presentation 
made in these briefs. Hon. Josiah Quincy, ex-Assistant 
Secretary of State, was asked by the representative of 
the Argentine Republic to assist him in properly prepar- 
ing his brief in English. This he did, giving two months 
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to the work. The criticisms which we have seen of Mr. 
Quincy for undertaking this work are entirely unworthy 
of attention. The arbitration was arranged for under the 
the Harrison administration, and Mr. Quincy had nothing 
to do with it while he was in the State Department. 
President Cleveland will decide the case on the merits of 
the briefs, as soon as he shall find time to examine them, 
and we have no doubt that the decision will be made 
fairly and that it will be cheerfully submitted to by the 
two nations. 


A Massachusetts Branch of the ‘‘ Daughters of the 
Revolution ” was established on the 25th of January last. 
The second article of the Constitution which gives the ob- 
jects of the society is as follows: 

‘“* Arr. 1. The objects of the Society shall be to keep 
alive among its members and their descendants, and 
throughout the community, the patriotic spirit of the men 
and women who achieved American Independence; to 
collect and secure for preservation the manuscript rolls, 
records and other documents relating to the war of the 
American Revolution, and provide a place for their pres- 
ervation and a fund for their purchase ; to encourage his- 
torical research in relation to such Revolution and to pub- 
lish its results; to promote and assist in the proper cele- 
bration of prominent events relating to or connected with 
the war of the Revolution ; to promote social intercourse 
and the feeling of fellowship among its members, and ‘ to 
provide a home for and furnish assistance to such as may 
be impoverished when it is in power to do so.’” 

With the objects of this organization we all ought to 
sympathize, provided the patriotic spirit which it is pro- 
posed to keep alive shall be in harmony with the increas- 
ingly pacific spirit of our time. It will be greatly to be 
deplored if this or any other of the patriotic organizations 
of this country shall purposely or unintentionally fan into 
life the mutual animosity which long existed between us and 
the mother country, but which lately has been rapidly de- 
creasing. This animosity ought not simply to be allowed 
to die out, but forced to do so. There are but few sen- 
sible men in England who do not now condemn the atti- 
tude taken by that country toward the American colonies. 
To this changed sentiment every American ought heartily 
to respond. 

It is our sacred duty to cherish true love for our own 
country, but it is no longer patriotic, indeed it never was, 
to foster a hatred for any other country. 

All the daughters of liberty should be daughters of 


peace and good will. 


On February 19th Emperor William went to Frieder- 
ichsruhe to return Prince Bismarck’s visit. They met 
with kisses. Kisses of peace, we hope. 


Mr. Ducommun, Secretary of the International Peace 
Bureau, has this to say in the Autographic Correspondence 
about the desirability of co-operation between the Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Peace Congress on an International 


Tribunal, the Committee for the same purpose appointed 
at the last meeting of the Society for the Reform and 
Codification of International Law, and a Committee ap- 
pointed at Berne in 1892 to study the subject of a code 
of International Arbitration. 

‘* A fusion of the three Committees for the common 
study of the questions raised is not probable; but it will 
be a great advantage to have brought about a sort of co- 
operation by the bringing together and collective study of 
the plans and reports elaborated independently of each 
other. Besides, though the two questions of an arbitra- 
tion code and the institution of a tribunal are closely re- 
lated, yet there will be an advantage in their being sepa- 
rately examined.” 


Fighting has continued in Brazil during February in 
much the same desultory way as heretofore. The rebel 
steamer Venus has been sunk by the explosion of a shell 
in her magazine. Four officers and thirty men were 
killed. This disaster has much discouraged the insur- 
gents, whose cause seems clearly on the decline. The 
Republica ran aground in the harbor of Rio during one 
of the bombardments. The pilot was suspected and 
ordered shot by Admiral Mello. The Nictheroy has 
arrived at Rio and landed three hundred and fifty men. 
During the general election, March Ist, peace is to be 
observed by both sides, and it is hoped that the result of 
the election may put an end to the war. 


A new four-page semi-monthly paper has been started 
in Boston called the American Arbitrator. Its object is 
** to bring about a better state of feeling between capital 
and labor by the adjustment of all difficulties, both 
national and individual, by Arbitration — to restore con- 
fidence among the people, revive business, utilize dor- 
mant forces that prosperity may abound in all our bor- 
ders.” The paper has reached its third number. 


British forces recently landed on the west coast of 
Africa to punish Chief Fodisilah, a notorious slave trader 
in the region of the British colony of Gambia, were 
drawn into an ambuscade by the followers of Fodisilah 
and suffered a severe disaster. Three officers and ten 
men were killed and forty-seven wounded. Operations 
against Fodisilah have been renewed. 


A considerable number of collegesand universities 
have already sent word that some of their Seniors and 
Juniors will compete for the prizes offered by the Ameri- 
can Peace Society for the best three essays on ‘‘ The 
Economic Waste of War.”’ This offer of prizes has been 
widely noticed in the general press. 


The Russo-German Commercial treaty recently nego- 
tiated is under discussion in the Reichstag. The Em- 
peror is reported to have said that the rejection of the 
treaty will mean war. We do not believe this is tue, 
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and are sorry to see such an argument used by an Em- 
peror. The strong opposition which the treaty is en- 
countering in the Reichstag is to some extent political but 


more largely commercial. On the 27th ult. Chancellor 
von Caprivi made a strong defence of the treaty, saying 
that it would promote peaceful relations between the two 
countries. 

There is no doubt of the correctness of this statement 
and we are glad to believe that the treaty will be ratified. 
France and Germany ought to enter into similar commer- 
cial relations. 


The Secretary of the American Peace Society gave two 
lectures at Manchester, N. H., on the 24th and 25th of 
February. The first on ‘‘ The Colossal Crime of Europe,” 
the second on ‘*‘ A Century of Peace-Making.”’ 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


Dr. Philip $8. Moxom has resigned the pastorate of 
the First Baptist Church of Boston which he has held for 
eight years and accepted a unanimous call to the First 
Congregational Church of Springfield. He will be greatly 
missed in Boston of whose life he has become in so many 
ways a conspicuous part. 

Dr. Moxom has for many years been one of the 
Directors of the American Peace Society and has entered 
heartily into the advocacy of the cause which the Society 
represents. He has twice represented the Society in the 
Peace Congresses of Europe and was also one of its dele- 
gates to the Chicago Congress in August last. His 
sermon before this Congress on the ‘‘ Social and Moral 
Aspects of War,” since printed in pamphlet form by the 
American Peace Society, was a most able and eloquent 
presentation of the unreasonableness and the immorality 
of war. 

The Apvocate wishes Dr. Moxom abundant success in 
his new field of labor in winning men to truth and right- 
eousness and in training them to the practical acceptance 
and application in their lives and work of the principles 
of Him who is yet to be the bond of real union between 
all men and all peoples. 


Mr. James M. Beck of the Philadelphia Bar, whose 
Fourth of July oration last summer before the city 
authorities was a strong plea for peace, gave a lecture on 
‘Peace and War” in the Second Moravian Church of 
Philadelphia on the evening of February Ist. 


Rev. William G. Hubbard, one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the American Peace Society and Superintendent of the 
American Railway Literary Union, has been delivering 
lectures on peace and arbitration this winter in various 
towns of New England and other parts of the country, 
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The Item of Lynn, Mass., says that he ‘‘ is possessed of 
rare talent for the office in which he is engaged, that of 
general lecturer on the subject of Peace and International 
Arbitration for the Peace Association of the American 
Friends. He is a man whose stirring eloquence, rich 
humor and wide acquaintance with his subject eminently 
fit him for the lecture field, and he bas the hearty com- 
mendation of all who listened to him.” 


We are sorry to have to chronicle the death of Mrs. 
N. W. Lewers of Hopedale, Mass. She was one of the 
most genuine friends of peace we have ever met. She 
was almost the life of the Massachusetts Branch of the 
Universal Peace Union. She was not widely known, but 
she did what many people are not true enough and humble 
enough to do; she went to work conscientiously and thor- 
oughly to build up the cause in her own neighborhood. 
If all the friends of humanity would do for a single year, 
as we have known her to do, the cause would go forward 
with a mighty stride. 


George W. Childs, editor and proprietor of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, who died on the 3d of February, 
has left behind him a reputation for genuineness, noble- 
ness and generosity of character that any saint on the 
other side might well covet. He was a rich man, but he 
was the master of his wealth. He began work with a 
salary of $3 per week and closed his career worth five 
millions, after having spent every year large sums of 
money in religious and philanthropic ways. He was one 
of the kindest and noblest of employers, treating all his 
employees as brethren. He was a genuine friend of 
peace and opened the columns of the Ledger freely to the 
interests of the cause, and often spoke helpfully to those 
engaged in its advocacy. 


Senator White of Louisiana has been appointed by 
President Cleveland to the vacancy in the Supreme Court. 
He was at once confirmed by the Senate. 


John Y. McKane, the Gravesend political boss, has been 
convicted and sentenced to six years at hard labor in 
Sing Sing. In the abstract, but few people are glad to 
see any man have to be sent to prison, but this convic- 
tion is an encouraging sign that political corruption is not 
supreme even in and around New York. Conscience and 
purity are still in honor. 


Hon. E. J. Phelps, Professor of International Law in 
the Yale Law School, has been dangeronsly ill but is now 
convalescent. He will probably give up his work in the 
school for the rest of the year. This will be a great 
disappointment to the student, as his lectures this year 
would have been enriched by his experience and obser- 
vation as senior American counsel in the Behring Sea 
Arbitration. 
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Joseph Cook closed his nineteenth annual series of Bos- 
ton Monday lectures on the 26th ult. The course this year 
consisted of six lectures with preludes, the World’s Par- 
liament of Religions furnishing the theme of the discourses. 
He was invited by the large and appreciative audience 
which had followed this last series to continue the lectures 
next year. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs made its re- 
port on Hawaii on the 26th of February. It covers 800 
printed pages and contains the testimony taken by the Com- 
mittee and their finding on the case. A minority report was 
made signed by Senators Butler, Turpie, Daniel and 
Gray. The majority report was signed by Senators Mor- 
gan, Sherman, Frye, Dolph and Davis. 

The majority report justifies Mr. Stevens’ course ex- 
cept in his proclamation of a protectorate. It finds noth- 
_ing irregular in the appointment of Mr. Blount. From the 
testimony before the Committee it finds, however, that 
Mr. Blount was mistaken in his conclusions. The com- 
plaint made by Liliuokalani in her protest sent to President 
Cleveland was not well founded in fact or in justice. 
She was in fact the author and promoter of the revolu- 
tion. The President of the United States has not, the 
report says, been a party to any irregularity or impropriety 
of conduct in his high office. Likewise, nothing is found 
worthy of criticism in the negotiation of the treaty of 
annexation. 

The Republican members of the Committee, while con- 
curring in the report in all assentials, dissent on five 
points: (a) The appointment of Mr. Blount was unconsti- 
tutional; (0) the order’ placing the vessels at Honolulu 
under Mr. Blount or Mr. Willis were without authority of 
law; (c) Mr. Blount’s order to Admiral Skerrett to lower 
the flag was unlawful; (d) the President had no right to 
reopen the question of the legality of the provisional gov- 
ernment; (e) any discussion of the intentions of good 
faith of Mr. Blount or Mr. Willis is immaterial, as they 
were simply acting under command of the administration. 

The minority report severely condemns the conduct of 
ex-Minister Stevens. Senators Butler and Turpie made 
a supplemental report stating that they favored the annex- 
ation of the islands at the right time and in the right 


way. 


In his annual report, just published, President Eliot 
devotes nearly ten pages to an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject of athletics and the serious evils developed in 
recent years in connection with boat-racing, base-ball and 
foot-ball. After an admirable statement of these evils, 


which are well known to the whole country and now near- 
ly universally condemned, Dr. Eliot suggests certain ways 
of controlling them : 
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(1) ‘*There should be no Freshman intercollegiate 
matches or races; (2) No games, intercollegiate or 
other, should be played on any but college fields, belong- 
ing to one of the competitors, in college towns; (3) No 
professional student should take part in any intercollegiate 
contests; (4) No student should be a member of a uni- 
versity team or crew in more than one sport within the 
same year; (5) No foot-ball should be played until the 
rules are so amended as to diminish the number and the 
violence of the collisions between the players, and to pro- 
vide for the enforcement of the rules; (6) Intercolle- 
giate contests in any one sport should not take place 
oftener than every other year.” 

He finally says that if these limitations shall not prove 
adequate to stop the evils, intercollegiate contests ought 
to be abolished altogether. This movement on the part of 
Harvard’s President has met with most hearty approval 
throughout the country, among the better class of stu- 
dents, as wellas among people in general. The college 
and university authorities are largely responsible for the 
brutality and danger to life developed recently in these 
sports. They have looked on with indifference and al- 
lowed them to take their own course, and it is high time 
that they seek to remove the disgrace. Above all other 
institutions except the churches, our seats of learning 
ought to make men tender and humane. 

The killing of young Linder at Harvard has sharply 
raised the question whether boxing is not so essentially 
dangerous as to require its immediate and total suppres- 
sion. It is difficult to see how a sport in which the head 
is constantly exposed to beating and pounding can be in 
any sense legitimate. 


Mr. Bland, chairman of the Committee on Coinage, 
has been making a persistent effort to induce the House 
to pass the bill introduced by his committee in favor of 
coining the silver seigniorage. At the moment when we 
go to press the bill has passed. 


The price of silver in London and New York has re- 
cently reached the lowest figure ever known, 274 pence per 
ounce in the former and 59? cents in the latter city. This 
reduces the value of our ‘ stovelid ’’ dollar to 46.21 cents. 
And yet with the ratio between gold and silver unchanged 
and a large amount of silver and silver certificates in cir- 
culation, people continue to wonder why gold will not 
stay in the treasury at Washington ! 


College meanness reached its climax at Cornell Univer- 
sity on the evening of Feb. 20th when thirty Freshmen 
were nearly strangled to death by chlorine gas released 
among them by Sophomores. One of the Freshmen after- 
wards died from the effects of the gas as did alsofa col- 
ored woman. President Schurman, we see, is determined 
that the offenders shall be brought to justice. Justice in 
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this case, since capital punishment is wrong, ought to resolution, President Cleveland remarks: ‘It affords 


mean a few years in the State prison for every Sopho- 
more engaged in the crime. 


The Wilson Tariff Bill has been under consideration 
during the month in the Senate Sub-Committee. The 
chief point of contention has been the question of duty on 
coal, iron and sugar which the Bill had put on the free 
list. It is conjectured that the committee will, when it 
reports, leave sugar on the free list and restore the duty 
on coal and iron. 


Two more bombs have been thrown in Paris, one at 
the great St. Lazare railway station, the other in the Rue 
St. Denis. The former injured many people. The latter 
was thrown in a personal quarrel. Many people have 
been frightened by mock bombs placed in various parts 
of the city. Dynamite bombs seem to have become a 
plaything among the Parisians, and we may expect 
soon to hear that the Deputies are throwiug them at each 
other in their duels. 


The Kearsarge, famous for having sunk the Alabama 
during the civil war, itself foundered and went to the 
bottom on Roncador reef on the night of Feb. 2d, while 
on the way from Port au Prince, Hayti, to Bluefields, 
Nicaragua. The crew were saved. 


OFFICIAL LETTERS IN REFERENCE TO ARBI- 
TRATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Sir J. PauNCEFOTE TO THE or RoseBery. 
WasHineton, Dec. 7, 1893. 


‘* My Lorp — In accordance with the instructions con- 
tained in your lordship’s despatch of the 28th of July 
last, I transmitted to the United States Secretary of 
State the copy of the resolution passed by the Houses of 
Commons expressing sympathy with the action taken by 
Congress in favor of the settlement of international dis- 
putes by arbitration, and I informed Mr. Gresham that 
Her Majesty’s Government would be glad, if the Presi- 
dent should see fit to lay it before both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

‘*T have now the honor to inclose copy of Mr. Gresh- 
am’s reply, which is dated on the 4th instant, and in 
which, after stating that it had been unavoidably deferred, 
he informs me that the President will feel great satisfac- 
tion in bringing the resolution in question to the knowl- 
edge of Congress in his forthcoming annual Message. 

‘* T transmitted to your lordship a copy of this Message, 
which was communicated to Congress on the 4th instant, 
in my despatch of the 5th instant, and your lordship will 
observe that, in alluding, on page 10, to the receipt of the 


me signal pleasure to lay this Parliamentary resolution 
before the Congress, and to express my sincere gratifica- 
tion that the sentiment of two great and kindred nations 
is thus authoritatively manifested in favor of the rational 
and peaceable settlement of international quarrels by 
honorable resort to arbitration.’ 

have, etc., 


(Signed) *¢ JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE.” 


Secretary GRESHAM TO SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
‘¢ DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, 
Dec. 5, 1893. 


‘¢ ExcetLency — With regard to your note of the 9th 
of August, 1893, of which acknowledgment has been 
hitherto unavoidably deferred, I have now the pleasure 
to inform you that the President will feel great satisfac- 
tion in bringing to the knowledge of the Congress, in his 
forthcoming annual Message, the Resolution of the House 
of Commons of the 16th of July last, whereby that high 
body expressed its cordial sympathy with the action taken 
by the Senate and House of Representatives in the con- 
current Resolution of the 14th of February and 3d of 
April, 1890, requesting the President ‘ to invite from time 
to time, as fit occasions may arise, negotiations with any 
Government with which the United States has or may 
have diplomatic relations, to the end that any differences 
or disputes arising between the two Governments which 
cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency may be referred 
to arbitration, and be peacefully adjusted by such means.’ 

‘In manifesting the hope that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will lend their cordial co-operation to the Govern- 
ment of the United States upon the basis of this concur- 
rent Resolution of Congress, the House of Commons 
has afforded a most gratifying proof of the sentiment of 
the two nations in favor of the settlement of international 
disagreements by honorable resort to impartial arbitra- 
tion, a mode of adjustment of which the United States and 
Great Britain have, by mutual accord, given to the world 
conspicuous illustration on several recent occasions. 

have, ete., 


(Signed) Q. GresHam.” 


THE MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Those interested in studying the political condition of 
Brazil and the causes and character of the present rebel- 
lion in that country will find the situation, from the stand- 
point of the government, presented in the North American 
Review for February in a carefully written article by the 
Brazilian Minister at Washington, Salvador de Mendonca. 
He says that ‘the interest of foreign nations, which in 
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our times is directed rather to the conquest of new mar- 
kets for their products than to rebuilding thrones for un- 
employed princes, lies in the re-establishment of peace in 
the great South American Republic. In the unlikely 
hypothesis of the victory of the restorationists in Brazil, 
peace would be impossible because the re-establishment 
of the monarchy would be but the beginning of a civil war 
of indefinite length.”’ 


THE FORUM. 


In the Forum for February Mr. James Schouler has an 
extended review of the Hawaiian controversy. He takes 
practically the view of President Cleveland as to the set- 
ting up of the Provisional Government, and minimizes 
the disreputable character and corrupt practices of the 
ex-Queen and her ministry. Mr. Thurston, ex-Minister 
Stevens, ex-President Harrison and his Secretary of State 
are not ‘* highly spoken of.” The ‘‘ American sojourn- 
ers” in Hawaii, as he is pleased to call them ‘‘ without 
bias or direct suggestion,”’ by a bloodless, three days’ 
rebellion secured this ‘‘ maritime prize” intentionally for 
the American people. Mr. Schouler thinks that inter- 
national justice requires the ‘‘ enforcement ” of the de- 
cision to which the Administration has come after investi- 
gating the facts ‘‘ with all reasonable diligence and hon- 
esty of purpose.” In other words, he would have Presi- 
dent Cleveland proceed to restore the Queen at whatever 
cost of blood and treasure ! 


THE UNION SIGNAL. 


The Union Signal has the following excellent editorial 
on Military Instruction in the schools : 

‘‘The daily press is just now teeming with articles upon 
the above topic. The Century, The Arena and other 
magazines of first rank are advocating, as of paramount 
importance, the plan outlined in the resolutions adopted 
by the Grand Army of the Republic in its twenty-seventh 
annual encampment. 

This movement, stripped of all the glowing rhetoric of 
its whereases, means nothing less than that our whole 
country is to be put under a system of compulsory mili- 
tary education ; that our schools are to be turned into re- 
cruiting halls for the army of the future; that our boys 
are to be taught ideas of patriotism after the old standard 
of military glory. It means that, while the whole world 
is more and more looking to arbitration as the only ration- 
al way of settling disputes between nations, this nation, 
which should be by virtue of its very existence, in the 
forefront of all reforms, is turning its face towards the 
barbaric past rather than towards the true enlightenment 
of the future. 

It is well to face the facts, and briefly stated they are 
these: For some reason or other, best known to the 
astute politician, it seems best that there shall be a re- 
serve military force in this country, which can be drawn 
upon in days to come if occasion for war should arise. At 
first sight this seems feasible, but let us examine more 
closely. Does not the very existence of such a force make 
war more probable? Germany’s petty wars throughout 
the ages would have been vastly fewer had not Germany’s 
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huge standing army been always at hand, always ready to 
take part in knocking the imaginary chip off from some 
protruding foreign shoulder. 

President Harrison, in a letter sent to the Century con- 
cerning this plan, argues for it strongly, using for an 
analogy the late Civil War: 

‘If all the schoolboys of the North had, from 1830 on, 
been instructed in the schools of the soldier and of the 
company, and in the manual of arms, how much precious 
time would have been saved in organizing the Union 
army in 1861. We were in a low state as a people in 
military knowledge and training when the great Civil War 
broke out ; volunteers in plenty, but few soldiers.’ 

The analogy is a most unfortunate one. If there be 
anything from which we, as a nation, should pray to be 
delivered it is a repetition of anything like that most un- 
natural struggle. Its blight is still upon our country, 
and each year the fact is becoming more apparent that 
what was needed in those dark days was not more knowl- 
edge of military tactics, but more of the spirit of mutual 
love and good-will, which would have made a peaceful 
arbitration possible. 

We quote President Harrison’s closing words : ‘* Nothing 
will so much aid to enlarge our State militia and to give 
it efficiency and churacter as the plan proposed. The 
military taste and training acquired in the school will 
carry our best young men into the military organizations 
and make those organizations reliable conservators of 
public order, and ready and competent defenders of the 
national honor.” God forbid that the day will ever come 
when our ‘* best young men ”’ will crowd into the army, 
when that will come to be regarded as the only ‘* reliable 
conservator of public order.” 

There is a nobler training for the boys of our land than 
the drill of drums and muskets. The principles of true 
patriotism are the principles of eternal justice, of universal 
peace and good-will. Let the public schools by all means 
teach statesmanship ; but by no means a narrow partisan- 
ship, or even a narrow xational-ship, if we may coin the 
word. Our boys and girls will not love America less by 
accepting the fact that there are other nations upon earth, 
and that those other nations have an equal claim upon 
God’s love and therefore upon human justice. We should 
by this time have reached a state of evolution in which 
foreign war would be well-nigh impossible and domestic 
war absolutely unthinkable. 

We hope our local unions will do everything in their 
power to defeat this measure through the department of 
peace and arbitration. It is high time that we lift up our 
voice when we are threatened with such a wholesale inun- 
dation of the military spirit and military tactics. 

All the benefit, physically, which is claimed for the mili- 
tary drill can be better gained through a system of gym- 
nastics, and our nation, in days to come, will find its true 
defenders in men who know how to avert rather than to 
fight a war.” 


THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW. 

The Altruistic Review (Chicago), as its name indicates, 
is devoted to what is known in philosophy as the other- 
regarding spirit, to what the New Testament calls loving 
others as oneself. The first number of the second volume 
is a bright and cheery one, of a nature to give healthy 
ideas of lifeand work. One paragraph in ‘* The Altruist’s 
Corner” is worth much reflection : 
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‘‘ Those of us who believe that goodness has not 
entirely departed from the land should use every oppor- 
tunity to collect statistics about the kind and generous 
acts of men. For some cause vice is tabulated, classi- 
fied and numbered. The world is told how many murders 
have beea committed, how much expended to damn 
men’s souls. A sickening array of facts confronts us in 
the statistics of crime. Now is the altruist’s time to find 
out the good deeds of the race, to draw balances. Our 
eyes would stand out with astonishment at the large 
number of efforts for human good, if such facts could 
be obtained.” 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


‘‘ The German colonial policy was under debate in the 
Reichstag last week, and the opposition had provided 
themselves with half a dozen whips of rhinoceros hide 
which were displayed on the Speaker’s table to illustrate 
remarks that were made regarding the methods of civiliza- 
tion practised in the Cameroons. Whenever a German 
meets a native, it was stated in the debate, it is required 
that the black man make a humble salaam to the white. 
If this is not done, the native is strung up and flogged 
with the rhinoceros hide whips. The result may be 
death, so terrible is this instrument of torture. For petty 
offences, native African soldiers in the German service 
have been given two hundred blows with these whips. 
As the black men have not yet been thoroughly educated 
in the respect due their German conquerors, the offence 
of neglecting to bow down before them when encounter- 
ing them on the road is not infrequent, and the whip of 
rhinoceros hide is kept busy in its educational work.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


The Youth’s Companion for February 1 has an admir- 
able editorial on ‘* Arbitration.” Here is the closing 
paragraph: ‘* The United States, being without a great 
standing army at the same time that it is vast in resources 
and impregnable in position, and having in the main fol- 
lowed Washington’s wise and far-seeing advice to avoid 
entangling alliances, which would throw suspicion upon 
its advances, is in the best position among nations to 
urge upon the world the replacing of the brutality and 
wickedness of war with moral means of settling inter. 
national disputes.” 

We are sorry not to be able to speak with the same 
appreciation of an earlier editorial in the Companion, 
which seemed to advise the building up of a great navy 
by the United States, of which there seems to us to be 
absolutely no need, from any standpoint whatever. 


THE BOSTON HERALD. 


The Boston Herald has this to say about the Washing- 
ton Anniversary : 


‘It was notable that, in nearly all the » ‘dresses on 
Washington’s birthday, the human side v' iather of 
his country was dwelt upon with speciai emphasis. 
Heretofore it has been his military career, his eminence 
as a citizen, and his personal greatness, which our orators 
have emphasized, and whatever has been written about 
him was expressed in the superlative degree ; but now we 
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have entered upon a period when the real Washington, 
not the father of his people so much as the citizen who 
had the courage and the foresight to take and maintain a 
representative position in the country, and who had the 
faults as well as the virtues of his nature to contend 
with like other men, is before the people. We have 
come upon the time when Washington is a great deal 
nearer to American citizens than he ever was before, but 
when the tendency to magnify his good qualities is mod- 
erated by a desire to know him as he really lived. For 
him to have escaped through this process of deification 
into a recognition as one of the really great men of the 
country shows that Americans are finally ready to do 
justice even to their own leaders. We celebrate the day 
all the better because Washington is to us more directly 
a man like ourselves than he ever was before.” 


THE DE PAUW WEEKLY. 


In a very sensible article in the DePauw Weekly, advo- 
cating a better development of gymnastic training in De- 
Pauw University, Indiana, are found some remarks on 
the physical uselessness of the military drill which we 
take pleasure in quoting. 

** Now the fact of the matter is that military drill does 
the man who engages in it very little real physical good. 
That is not its primary object. The aim of the military 
school at DePauw is to familiarize her students with the 
use of arms and with military tactics. The musket is not 
used as an Indian club. Military drill teaches the subor- 
dination, and precision of movement and gives an erect 
carriage of body; but here it stops and the student who 
cannot play base ball, who is afraid to play foot ball, and 
who for two or three years has been seeking physical 
development in a drill of two hours a week, buttoned up 
to the chin in a tight uniform, and lugging around a mus- 
ket, at the end of that time examines himself and wonders 
where the exercise has come in. And at the end of his 
course as he finds himself with weak lungs, flabby muscles 
and a low physical tone he feels that he lacks something, 
and he is right. He has missed something which it was 
his right to receive by having the proper means —a gym- 
nasium, adequate facilities for physical development. 
* * * Certain men in authority here at DePauw have 
made the statement that military drill was enough exer- 
cise for any one. All the good features of the military 
training are contained in systematic physical exercise. 
Precision, subordination, unity of movement aud keenness 
of observation are all learned in properly conducted gym- 
nasiums, and with this goes a grand physical development 
which is obtainable nowhere else.” 


MESSIAH’S KINGDOM. 


‘* France has been grappling with Anarchy—notably in 
the trial and conviction of the miscreant Vaillant, who 
threw a bomb into her Chamber of Deputies. One of our 
leading daily papers, commenting upon this outrage, de- 
nounces a man who would cause explosions which would 
mutilate not only enemies of the State, but helpless women 
and children. ‘This is just, but is it not the whole pith of 
the Peace advocate’s opposition to all war? Our military 
leaders have not as yet turned their attention to the man- 
ufacture of bombs which discriminate any better than 
those of the Anarchists.” 
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‘* Writers on military science unite in claiming that 
future battles will begin with a series of hot skirmishes 
along the front. These skirmishes will gradualiy in- 
crease in heat and the number of combatants, reinforce- 
ments being sent according to circumstances, until the 
entire front is involved. Artillery will be used as far as 
possible, but after the battle is fully under way little use 
can be made of cavalry save in outflanking. 

The day of charges in wars is over on account of the 
increase of range and effect in cannon and rifles. Little 
can be predicted of future battles beyond opening inas- 
much as the rest must now be learned by experiment.” 


One thing can certainly be foretold of future battles, 
if any shall ever be fought, and that is that they will be 
appallingly destructive. There will be no need of 
‘*charges” of men. The new cannon balls and bullets 
will do all the charging that will be necessary. Without 
waiting to learn by experiment what the results of future 
battles will be, writers on military science would show 
a decided increase in wisdom by turning peace men and 
helping to prevent war. 


HERALD OF PEACE. 


‘** An unfortunate collision occurred between British and 
French expeditionary forces at Warina, Africa, on Decem- 
ber 23rd. The British troops, under Colonel Ellis, were in 
camp, when they were suddenly attacked, early in the 
morning, by a French party, under Lieutenant Maritz, 
from Port Farana, composed of 30 sharpshooters and 
1200 native auxiliaries. The British troops, though taken 
by surprise and greeted witha heavy fire, replied vigorously. 
The assailants were repelled, and the French commander, 
mortally wounded, was brought into the British camp, 
where he died a few hours later. He explained that in the 
moonlight he and his followers had mistaken the white 
campaigning costume of the British officers for the dress 
of Arab chiefs, who were supposed to be commanding a 
force of Sofas. He also said his native allies had assured 
him that the British were Sofas. The English loss is re- 
ported to be two lieutenants, a sergeant-major and four 
privates, and Captain Lendy and two privates of the con- 
stabulary killed, and 18 men wounded. On the other side, 
besides Lieutenant Maritz, ten of the Senegalese were 
killed. It is stated that Warina, the scene of the affair, 
is well within the British sphere of influence. The Guar- 
dian remarks on this incident .— ‘‘ The disastrous colli- 
sion between French and English troops at Warina has 
been redeemed by the good sense and right feeling of the 
force which had to sustain the attack. They did not fora 
moment allow themselves to misinterpret the French com- 
mander’s intention ; they frankly accepted his own state- 
ment of the facts; and they buried him with military 
honors. In this way an incident which might have led to 
very strained relations between England and France has 
become rather an occasion for showing that it is possible 
for two great nations, by the exercise of a little forbear- 
ance, to draw the sting of what might have been a most 
awkward and dangerous business. One thing, however, 
the occurrence does suggest, and that is that the command 
of a frontier post between England and France should not 
be given to a very young officer.” 
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When an article has been sold for 23 years, 
and its sales have increased each year, in spite 
of competition and cheap imitations, it mus¢ 
have superior quality and absolute uniformity 
and purity. Dobbins’ Electric Soap has been 
constantly made and sold since 1869, more each 
year. Can the sale of an inferior article con- 
stantly increase for 23 years? This scap is to- 
day as ever, the best, the purest, family soap 
made. It contains xo adulteration of any kind, 
and is intrinsically the cheapest soap made, 
because it will go so far, and do such perfect 
work. Ask your groeer for it. 


DON’T to read carefully the directions around each bar, also 

what is said on the ixside wrapper. Be sure that our 

FAIL name appears on each, as there are many inferior imita- 

tions palmed off as the genuine Dobbins’ Electric. None genuine 
without the name on the wrapper of 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MAN’G Co., 


Successors to I, L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Henry S. Clubb, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. 'T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 


The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 


The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill., 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Flitcraft, Cor.-Sec- 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Willian F.Wickershan, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


A Twenty-four Page Monthly Magazine. 
FounpeD IN 1834. 


1. Contains general articles by able men and women on 
all phases of the peace question. 


2. Gives reports of the doings of the peace societies in 
this country and in Europe, and of the annual 
‘meetings of the Peace Congresses; also of re- 
ligious bodies and other organizations. 


3. Publishes the proceedings of the United States Con- 
gress and other parliaments bearing on the arbi- 
tration movement, and takes account of such 
other international relations as specially concern 
the peace reform. 


4. A feature of special interest is its department 
‘¢ Among the Papers,” which gives in a brief and 
readable form the progress of peace thought in 
the general press. 


5. In addition to its editorials and editorial notes and 
comments on various phases of the peace ques- 
tion and other important subjects, it gives a con- 
densed summary of leading current events, such 
as all cultivated people ought to be acquainted 
with. 


Those wishing to keep themselves informed on the im- 
portant and rapidly growing movement for peace and 
concord among the nations and different classes of society 
can not get along without a paper of this kind. It is the 
constant aim of the editor and the publishers of the 
AmerICAN ApvocaTE OF Peace to make it the very best 
paper of this kind in the field. 

The subscription price is $1.00 a year. Your subscrip- 
tion is solicited, and your influence with your friends in 
behalf of the paper and of the cause of peace. 

Published by Tue Amenican Peace Soctery, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


OUR CLUBBING RATES FOR 1894. 


We will send Tue ApvocatTe or Peace and any one 
of the following papers for one year at the price annexed : 
Price. With Advocate. 


The Independent . . . $8.00 $3.50 
Ow Day. 2.50 2.60 
The Outlook (Christian Union) 3.00 3.50 
Social Economist . ‘ . 2.00 2.50 
Christian Statesman 2.00 2.00 
Friends’ Review 2.00 2.50 
Scientific American 3.00 3.50 
The Christian Worker . . 1.50 2.00 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the “‘AmERICAN 
PEACE Society.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
Promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


ArT. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. [X. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE, 
Four pages, Monthly, For Children. 
Single copies per annum, 15 cents. Five copies to one address, 10 cents each. 
In lots of fifty to Sunday Schools, 8 cents each. 
PuBLisHED By 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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CEST NEW 


“OOLOONG TEA 


rs 


WOOD'S “May Queen” TEA 


— IS THE— 


QUEEN OF ALL TEAS. 


The choicest of the new season, garden grown, 


FORMOSA TEA. 
It fully meets the requirements of those desiring a 
strictly fine Tea of high grade. 


Sold only in packages bearing our copyrighted brand 
which is a guarantee of its uniform fine quality. 


Formosa, English Breakfast, Ceylon and 
‘* dapan varieties as desired 


Packed in Fancy Half-pound Caddies, 
If your dealer does not supply it, write direct. 


THOMAS WOOD & CO. 


Importers and Dealers 


TEAS and COFFEES. 
213 and 215 State Street, - 


Boston. 


The Provident Life & Trust Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Issues LIFE, ENDOWMENT and TERM Policies, which may be 
made payable to the beneficiaries in 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30 annual 
Instalments; also Partnership and Joint Policies, with liberal 
features. 

Its TERM Policies are at very low rates of premium, participate 


in surplus annually after second year, are renewable without med- 
ical examination, and are convertible into any other form at any 
time without loss and without re-examination. 

In everything which contributes to the Securrry and CHEAP- 
ness of Life Insurance this company stands unrivalled. 

For information as to rates and plans apply to 
Cc. D. HAMMER, Gen’! Agent, 119 Devonshire St., Boston. 

R. P. Girrorp, Agent, 26 Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 

S. C. Tozzrr, Agent, 343 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 

W. A. BaiLey, Agent, 518 Main St., Worcester, Mass, 


“LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS.” 
(DIE WAFFEN NIEDER.) 


The Autobiography of Martha Von Tilling. By BertHa Von 
Sutrner. Authorized translation by T. Holmes. Revised by 
the Authoress. Crown 8vo, 445 pages, $1.75. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO., Lonnon ano New York. 


This is a translation, with the sanction and co-operation of the author- 
ess, of a romance which has obtained a great success on the Continent 
under the name of “Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s object in 
this story is to awake the atten.tion of all thinking persons to the evils of 
the pees condition of the Continent of Europe, and to the possibility of 
finding a remedy for it in a voluntary establishment of arbitration tribu- 
nals and mutual disarmament. 


« This remarkable work is producing a grace effect upon the Continent 
of Europe. {thas already bad a wonderful run, and has been translated 
into almost every European language. . . . No more truthful picture 
of war in all its hideousness has ever been painted—it is equal to some of 
those marvellous scenes from Erckmann’s stories or to the appalling photo- 

raphic accuracy of Zola’s ‘Débacle.’ . . It may safely be said that 
there is not a dull page in the book.”—Christian World. 

“It is a book of intense realistic power, so much so as to explain the 
debates that have been held over the autobiographic verity of its narrative. 
ce It is as vivid in its realism as Verestschagin’s paintings.”—Jnde- 
pendent, New York. 

“It is a strong story and presents the question of disarmament in 
Europe in its most alluring, as well as its most commanding phrases.” 

—Critic, New York. 


For sale also by The American Peace Society. 


THE 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Boston and Chicago. 


ONE FEE REGISTERS IN BOTH OFFICES. 


Business Offices; 


110 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 
211-213 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


ie Send for Agency Manual. 


J. E. FARWELL & CO.,, 


Artistic Avinterg, 


45 PEARL STREET, corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 

Fancy and Mercantile Printing of every description, executed 
by the most skilled workmen. Our Presses are the latest and most 
approved inventions, and our variety of Plain and Ornamental 


pe is unsurpassed, 
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